GERMANY'S CNEW ORDER*
and that means considerable difficulties for the
administration of the occupied countries and ulti-
mately for the German authorities.1
There is also more deliberate opposition.
It is now clearly and generally realized that the
Germans have little to offer in exchange for the
system of 'cards, clearings, and regulations' which,
in the words of a German broadcaster to Holland,
are 'rules of the German game'. The Danish press
in particular has published complaints of the arti-
ficial rate of exchange imposed by the Germans,
and of the lack of German goods sent to Denmark
In return for Danish produce. 'There is plenty of
goodwill on the German side', said a Danish official
spokesman on 13 October 1940, 'but a considerable
lack of transport.'
The fruits of a German victory look increasingly
more remote, and in any case they are mainly re-
served for the German people. In the meantime,
the employment which me Germans offer takes the
form of building up what the Germans themselves
have destroyed, or of work far away in Germany.
Security of markets for the producer seems to mean
that the Germans take all that they can transport
back to Germany, while war-time conditions, if
nothing more, prevent import of goods on a corre-
sponding scale. Stability, which the Germans have
promised so often, proves to be only a relative
stability; certainly the peoples of the occupied
countries are tied without release to the German
war-machine, but it itself is involved in an inexor-
able movement of expansion until it is destroyed.
1 For instance, there are now 3,000 price controllers, including
motorized units, to deal with hoarding and black markets in
Belgium,
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